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this, announcing such premises and conclusions, from the pen of as well 
known an author as Father Pollen, is impossible to overstate, but 
Catholics as well as Protestants will do well to examine what his true 
contentions are. 

Roland G. Usher. 

Henry Fox, First Lord Holland, his Family and Relations. By the 

Earl of Ilchester. In two volumes. (London: John Murray; 

New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1920. Pp. xv, 365 ; xi, 

391. 32 sh.) 

It is not great statesmen always who make political history or shape 
political standards; and the importance of Henry Fox is well known 
to anyone familiar with eighteenth-century England. Thus ■ a well- 
rounded life of the man who with Sir Robert Walpole shares the dis- 
tinction of having shown the greatest talent in parliamentary manage- 
ment in the days of the unreformed House of Commons fills a patent 
void in our historical records. The reviewer's own work 1 may perhaps 
have adequately portrayed his importance, and little fresh light is shed 
on the Newcastle ministry of which Fox was a main pillar, but the 
former work was necessarily meagre in its account of the less prominent 
periods of his career, for a study of which Lord Ilchester has drawn 
profitably from the Holland House and other manuscripts, inaccessible 
to the American scholar. The present work is the sixth that has ap- 
peared from that marvellous storehouse. 

Unlike the reviewer's book, Lord Ilchester's volumes are strictly a 
biography. One might feel at times that Fox's associates are little more 
than shadows in the background of the hero's portrait; but the char- 
acter and activities of the statesman himself are interestingly unfolded 
on almost every page. The subject is also presented with studied im- 
partiality ; and one may even question the statement that " the world 
regarding Fox as Orford's disciple was prone to view his methods with 
suspicion". No one, not even Pitt, attacked the corrupt machine- 
methods of the time, and Ilchester has elsewhere placed the unpopular- 
ity of Fox on more solid grounds — his association with the hated Duke 
of Cumberland, his abandonment of a promising career in order to fill 
a lucrative position of secondary importance, and, later, his identifica- 
tion with the ministry of Bute. Lord Ilchester, like every good 
Britisher, is an admirer of Pitt, and deals gently with that staunch 
patriot's political sins and shortcomings; but Fox himself is, after all, 
the best exposeur of his rival's limitations; and his comparison of Chat- 
ham with Sunderland (vol. II., p. 311) is one of the many interesting 
gleanings from the Holland House manuscripts. 

1 [Henry Fox, First Lord Holland: a Study of the Career of an Eighteenth- 
Century Politician, by Thad W. Riker (two volumes, Oxford, 191 1); see Amer. 
Hist. Rev., XVII. 823-824. Ed.] 
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There is still much to be learned about Fox's early life. Little is 
known of Kis youth, or his first marriage (Ilchester even doubts its 
reality, but wrongly chaffs the reviewer instead of G. E. C.'s Peerage 
for "christening" the lady "Penelope"), or his relations with Walpole, 
his political teacher. One is a little more surprised that not more is 
added to our knowledge of Fox's own management of the Commons — 
especially his work of corrupting it for the Peace. But his activities 
at the Pay Office, where he (quite legitimately, be it said) harvested a 
fortune out of an expensive war, are described fully and instructively. 
In this connection Lord Ilchester makes the interesting point that Fox's 
determination to keep his position notwithstanding Bute's retirement 
was actuated largely by the fear that if an enemy became head of the 
Treasury the intricate machinery for adjusting his accounts might be 
interfered with under the new paymaster. It should be added that the 
author acquits him of having used the War Office for personal 
enrichment. 

Despite his garbling of Admiral Byng's defense (which the author 
has discovered) Fox displayed singular honesty of a certain type. " His 
promise was inviolable, and men trusted him." His devotion to his 
family was also proverbial; and much is justly made of his loyalty to 
his friends— not only his most pleasing trait, but one that stands out the 
more clearly from the ingratitude of his own henchmen. (It is in- 
teresting to notice that Fox came to single out Bute as peculiarly fair 
and trustworthy.) Some pages are devoted at the close of the book 
to Fox's taste in art and letters; and the author has discovered that it 
was his son Stephen, and not Charles James, with whom Voltaire be- 
came acquainted. No details of Fox's own meeting with Voltaire have 
yet come to light. 

Restrictions of space prevent even a selection of the new bits of 
information afforded by these volumes; but the author has certainly 
accomplished an exhaustive undertaking, and inaccuracies are negligible. 
The style, though hardly smooth, is not unpleasing. 

T. W. Riker. 

Geschichte des Neuern Schiveizerischen Staatsrechts. Von Edtjard 

His, Privatdozent der Rechte an der Universitat Basel. Band 

I. Die Zeit der Helvetik und der Vermittlungsakte ijg8 bis 

1813. (Basel: Helbing und Lichtenbahn. 1920. Pp. xix, 691.) 

This volume covers a period which has hitherto been studied more 

thoroughly in its political aspects than for its legal and constitutional 

development. The Helvetic Republic was a short-lived experiment born 

of the French Revolution. The Swiss patriots who called it into being 

were imbued with imported ideals unacceptable to the mass of the people 

and ill adapted to the historic situation. A unit state constructed out of 

unwilling members of an age-long confederation became impossible, and 



